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Editorial Buzzings. 


Queens now go by mail to Austra- 
lia. Brother Root has sent several to 
that colony through the mails. 





The Food Exposition of Man- 
ufacturers, dealers and consumers will 
be held at the Madison Square Garden, 
New York, next week. 





——_ 


Our Friend A. E. Manum, of 
Bristol, Vt., was married to Miss Hattie 
C. Barnum on the 16th ult. The Bre 
JOURNAL wishes them joy and happiness 
through life. 





Large Queen.—Brother E. L. 
Pratt has a 6-pound queén. She arrived 
Sept. 20. Congratulations. This queen 
will probably do more ‘ piping” the 
next few months than Brother Pratt has 
been accustomed to hear, as ’tis the first 
born in his home apiary.—Apiculturist. 








The Bee World has been merged 
into the American Bee-Keeper, of James- 
town, N. Y. The latter has a great 
capacity for swallowing up its cotem- 
poraries. It had already taken the 
Advance, the Bee Hiwe, and now takes 
the World. Will ‘‘the World” satisfy 
the Falconer Company ? 


> so - 


Bee-Keepers will congregate in 
Chicagoon Nov. 19, to have a happy 
reunion. Brother Hutchinson, editor of 
the Review, gave it the following notice 
last month : 


The Northwestern bee-keepers will 
hold their annual convention Nov. 19 
and 20, at the Commercial Hotel, corner 
of Lake and Dearborn Streets, Chicago, 
Ills. This date occurs when excursion 
rates on the railroads will be one fare 
for the round trip. I have tried several 
times to analyze my feelings and decide 
why 1 always look forward with un- 
usually happy anticipations to these 
annual meetings of the Northwestern 
bee-keepers. Can it be that it is because 
it is the one convention that sails in 
without any essays, or even so much as 
a printed programme ? 


a 





Prof. Cook writes us that he did 
not give the name ‘ bug-juice” to the 
secretions of the aphidw. We were 
under the impression that he was its 
author, and so stated on page 393. We 
expected to find proof on page 488 of 
Gleanings for July 1, 1890—but there 
we only find that in referring to honey- 
dew from bark-lice, he uses this lan- 
guage: ‘* This is always rank, dark, 
and unwholesome. It is good to sell for 
manufacturing purposes only.” On page 
52 of the Bee Journat for July 9, 
1891, R. T. Davis mentions ‘* bug-juice;” 
but the first place where we noticed its 
use was in Gleanings for 1888, page 
494, where Jno. Nebel & Son, speaking 
of honey-dew, remark thus: ‘‘Should 
it continue to last until the first of 
August, we shall have bug-juice in 
abundance.” Whether they originated 
the term or not, we are not now pre- 
pared to say. Perhaps they wil! inform 


our readers on that point. 
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Free Delivery of mail in the 
rural districts is one of the things to 
expect in the near future. A trial has 
been made by the Postmaster General, 
and the result is very encouraging. 
Congress is expected to legalize this free 
delivery at its next session. This will 
be a boon to bee-keepers and farmers 
generally, giving them much needed 
mail facilities. Letters and papers will 
be received with more regularity, greater 
interest will be maintained in current 
literature, and ‘‘ knowledge’ will be 
increased” in an astonishing degree. 

The following extract from a letter 
from Washington, D.C., shows what has 
been accomplished by our energetic Post- 
master General : 


The present Postmaster General has 
discovered that no matter in what way 
the postal facilities are increased, added 
business and added revenue are sure to 
follow. 


He has established scores of sub- 
stations in cities; established hundreds 
of small post-offices ; added railway mail 
trains, and made them faster; put clerks 
in the post-offices, and added carrier's; 
expedited the special delivery ; caused 
examinations of post-offices by the thou- 
sand, so that the ideas of postmasters 
might be interchanged ; and, in a gen- 
eral way, by drawing attention to the 
minutest, as well as the largest opera- 
tions of the service, caused people gen- 
erally to take an interest in it, and 
hence to use it more. 

He has argued in the postal telegraph 
fight that the reduction of rates for 
telegrams which he proposes, and the 


facilities which he offers for collecting . 


and delivering them, would not be a 
cause of loss to the telegraph companies, 
but, on the other hand, would add to 
their revenues. He proposes to reduce 
the registry fee. 

He argued in the postal savings bank 
fight that with the establishment of the 
postal savings bank in the communities 
where itis now inconvenient to make 
deposits of savings, not only would the 
general business, as well as the special 
business of the post-offices be increased, 
but also that the activities of all business 
men would be added to by the tremen- 
dous additions of quick capital which 
these savings would inevitably involve. 

So of the free delivery Serer mene 
every sign promises success. 





The Many friends of Mr. George 
E. Hilton will be interested in the follow- 
ing letter, detailing his sickness and 
present condition: 


DEAR FRIEND NEWMAN:—You have 
always exhibited more than a commo) 
interest in my welfare, and I know you 
will be glad to learn of my present con- 
dition, as itis an improvement over the 
past four weeks. I have not been out 
yet, and can only sit up a little while at 
a time, but am recovering from perhaps 
the most serious illness of my life. | 
was taken on the first day of September 
with a terrible hoarseness and Summer 
complaint, but kept around until the 
7th, when I was taken with neuralgia 
in ever muscle in my body. I was 12 
miles from home at the time, and by the 
time I reached home and got a doctor, | 
was nearly wild. The doctor has since 
told me that I would soon either have 
been in spasms or insane. 


Well, about the time they got this 
condition out of me by perspiration, | 
was taken with congestion of the left 
lung. This caused incessant coughing 
and expectoration, which brought on 
prolapsus of the lower bowels with 
hemorrhage. This weakened me more 
than all else, and accounts for my pres- 
ent weak condition, both physically and 
mentally, as you will detect by this 
letter. 


I was very rebellious during ‘the early 
part of my sickness. The honey crop 
was a failure, and other things com- 
bined to make it the poorest season for 
years, and I felt the necessity of taking 
up my old oceupation for a time—con- 
tracting and building—was fortunate in 
securing a contract that was worth $5 
a day to me.. I was on the works five 
days when I was stricken down, and the 
doctor says I can do nothing more this 
Fall in that line. The work is going on 
under the supervision of my brother. 
but you know I ought to be there, too. 

Gro. E. Hmton. 


We hope for a speedy recovery, and a 
permanent cure, restoring our friend to 
his usual health and activity. 





The North American bee- 
Keepers’ ge will be held at 
Albany, N , Dec. 8to1l. Reduced 
rates on all ve trunk line railroads ar 
secured. The official notice is printed on 
page 472. Read it carefully, 
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Epidemic Influenza, or what 
is more commonly known as la grippe, is 
reported to be again commencing to 
attack humanity with more than ordi- 
nary severity. We have cause to fear 
that the coming Winter will be more 
prolific of this terrible disease than any 
of the previous ones. The Scientific 
American gives a new theory of this 
disease, and remarks as follows : 


The unaccountable nature of the 
inflaenza commonly known as the grippe, 
has invited the theories of all sorts and 
conditions of men, not to say of doctors, 
but among all no one is, perhaps, so well 
calculated to commend itself to confi- 
dence as that of Sir Morell Mackenzie, 
M. D., who, in the June Fortnightly, 
asserts thatin his opinion ‘‘the riddle 
of influenza is poisoned nerves,” and 
from this hypothesis ‘‘the bewildering 
diversity of the symptoms becomes intel- 


ligible, if we regard them as the results” 


of disordered nervous action.” 

Dr. Mackenzie compares it to the 
extraordinary disturbance in telegraphic 
systems produced by a thunder storm, 
and says this is nothing ‘* compared 
with the freaks played by the living 
conductors in the human body, if any- 
thing throws the governing centers out 
of gear.” 

Now the theory of ‘‘ poisoned nerves ” 
is one that explains the almost infinite 
variety of attacks and curious freaks 
that mark the disease. No two persons, 
itis safe to say, have ever experienced 
precisely the same symptoms, and if it 
is a nervous disturbance, this is the 
natural result. 

Dr. Mackenzie regards the epidemic 
as falling under three general types, 
each of which include many varieties ; 
these are the catarrhal, ‘the digestive, 
and the nervous. © ‘*‘ Influenza,” he says, 
‘is the very Proteus of diseases, a 
malady which assumes so many forms 
that it seems to be not one, but an 
epitome of all diseases, and its symptom- 
atology includes almost everything, from 
a cold in the head to inflammation of the 
brain....... It is really an acute specific 
fever, running a definite course, like 
measles or scarlatina...... It is a disease 
with that superficial complexity of as- 
pect which made Mrs. Carlyle playfully 
suggest that the doctors had agreed to 
call half a dozen different diseases by 
one name in order to simplify treat- 
ment.” 

Dr. Mackenzie adds that under all its 
disguises, he believes the disease to be 








perfectly simple ; that the profound im- 
pression made on the nervous system by 
the poison explains nearly all the after 
effects of the malady, and especially that 
curious loss of vital energy which is so 
disproportionately great in comparison 
with the disease itself. The cause Dr. 
Mackenzie believes to be a living germ, 
air borne, but of what nature is not yet, 
he believes, established. 
 —_.- — 

The Father of our friend R. F. 

Holterman died on October 1, 1891. 


> ——<->o-- 


Mr. J. E. Snider, an apiarist of 
Utah, gave us a call lastweek. He says 
that their principal pasturage is sweet 
clover, and consequently their main 
honey crop comes in the Fall. The 
quality of the honey is excellent, and 
the quantity is almost unlimited—thon- 
sands of acres of sweet clover go to 
waste every year because there are not 
enough bees to gather the nectar. 


Dee 


Half a Million pansies, one hun- 
dred thousand roses, and millions of 
other flowers, including every known 
variety and species, will be seen at the 
Exposition. The horticultural exhibit 
will be on a scale never before attempted 
in the history of the world. Mr. Thorp, 
of the floriculture division, estimates 
that the equipment of the horticultural 
building, including the purchase price of 
plants, will be $350,000, and the total 
expense of the display $750,000. The 
floriculturists of the country will donate 
a large share of the plants. Ten of the 
sixteen acres of ground on the wooded 
island will be planted in flowers. The 
shores of the island will be left wild for 
scenic effect, and the waters around the 
margin of the island will be bright with 
water lilies and other aquatic vegeta- 
tion, while the interior of the island will 
be planted with roses, rhododendrons, 
and lilies, besides a vast variety of wild 
flowers, which are at present preserved 
in a nursery on the island. 





Eugene Secor is a lay delegate to 
the General Conference of M. E. Church. 
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Fruit is a grand appetizer and tonic. 
To eat more fruit and less flesh would 
no doubt be an improvement for many 
persons. In view of the fact that 
la grippe will most likely ravage this 
country again next Winter, we advise 
all to eat more fruit, and take all the 
honey that their systems will readily 
assimilate. To show how animals ap- 
preciate fruit, we give the following 
from an exchange: 


The apple is highly appreciated by horses, 
cows, sheep, goats, hogs, deer, elephants, 
rabbits, squirrels, domestic fowlsand many 
of the wild animals and birds. The per- 
simmon is greedily devoured in immense 
quantities by opossums and dogs. The 
fig is a favorite food among animals— 
horses, sheep, goats, hogs, camels, ele- 
phants and fowls greedily devouring it. 
The cherry, as our fruit growers well know, 
Is a delicacy which the whole feathered 
tribe contend for. Peaches areonly relished 
by a few animals, among which may be 
mentioned the rabbit. Grapes are eaten 
with great relish by horses, cows, sheep, 
deer, hogs, camels, elephants and some- 
times by dogs and many wild animals. 
Dried fruits of all kinds are eaten with 
avidity by the Eskimo dogs. Fruits, 
such as the orange, lemon, lime, shaddock, 
sour plum, green olive, etc., are shunned 
by nearly all kinds of animals, as they :re 
by worms. Olives, when they become 
thoroughly ripe, will readily be eaten by 
hogs, after they have once acquired the 
taste. The ostrich will eat many kinds of 
fruit with enjoyment. Nuts of nearly all 
kinds are relished and sought after by 
squirrels, monkeys, hogs, parrots and 
many other kinds of animals and birds. 





Happy Famiily.—tThis item was 
in the Chicago Tribune recently : 


A tree near Firth, Mo., contained 12 
ground hogs, 10 skunks, 2 swarms of 
bees, and a large lot or fine honey. 


What a ‘‘fine” mess! Fancy a lot of 


fine honey perfumed by 10 skunks! 


Indeed, it is a ‘*‘ fine” story in every way. 
Skunks have an insatiable appetite 
for honey, and will brave the stings of 
bees to get it. How ‘long would that 
honey remain in the tree, if the skunks 
could get at it? They will also catch 
the bees for the honey they contain. 
They have often been known to scent 
a bee-tree and make a raid upon it for 





the honey—but for these ‘‘ thieves” to 
live in peace with the bees, within scent 
of the honey—never! It’s a skunk story! 





Here is a Hive, the sale of which 
is now being pushed by Raymond Gariel, 
in Paris, France. The word ‘‘Ruche” 
on the engraving means “‘ Hive.” It has 


= 53 = 
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shallow frames, a loose bottom-board 
anda gable roof. It is interesting to 
know what is being used apiculturally 
in other countries. 





Convention Notices. 


werThe Capital Bee-Keepers’ Association will 
meet in the Supervisors’ Room of the ors House, 
at Springfield, llls., on Oct. 10, 1891, at 10 a. 
C. E. Yocom, Sec., Sherman. Ills. 


t2@" The Southwestern Wisconsin Bee-Kee 
Association will hold its next meeting on W +4 
day and snesetag. Oct. 14nd 15, 1891at Fennimore, 


Grant Co., 
“BENS. E. RICcB, Sec., Boscobel, Wis. 
2 The 5th cgutcunpe’ convention of the Miss- 
ouri State ee - rs’ Association will be held at 
Sedalia, Mo.. “Wednesday and Thursday, Oct. 7 
and 8, 1891, Rates for those attending are promised 
at the po and Kaiser Hotels at $1.50 per day 
each. persons so desiring are requested to make 
rom i Penibite. A cordial invitation to attend 
the convention is extended to everybody. 
J. W. ROUSE, Sec., Mexico, Mo. 


2” The Northwestern Rootocnesy’ Society wil! 
noid its annual gn gis at —s. yo ag 


Gt ‘Nov. 1 

and 48, day, No made 
wit e Hove tor back room, bag: bed. two persons, 
$1.75 per day, each; front room $2.00 per day a 
each person. This ‘date occurs during th manos 
tion, when excursion rates on the flroads will be 
one tare for the round-trip. 

. Z. HUTCHINSON, Sec., Flint, Mich. 
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Each Man Builds Himeelf. 





sha are Pygmies still, though perched on 


And he are pyramids in vales; 
Each —_ makes his own stature, builds him- 


Virtue alone outbuilds the pyramids. 
Her monuments shall last when Egypt's fall. 
—Young. 


A 


‘Queries and Replies. 


ie ies 





a 


Covering for Brood: Frames, 


Query 787.—One colony of my bees 
worked their way up through the cloth 
and perished, and Jast Summer some bees 
tore holesin the cloth and got up with 
the same result. 1. What was the 
cause? 2. Wasit different cloth from 
what should have been used ?—Minn. 





I believe your second question answers 
the first.—J. M. HaAMBAUGH. 


Use something on top of the cloth, so 
that the bees cannot get above, should 
they work through.—G. M. Doo.uITTLe. 


Duck is the best. I generally use 
heavy Indian head muslin, and when 
they tear holes in it, put on new.—Mrs. 
L. HARRISON. 


Cloth of any kind—burlap, rubber, or 
what not—I consider a ‘‘ delusion and a 
snare.” A board is good enough for me. 
—EvuGeEne SEcor. 


Cloth is not desirable to cover brood- 
frames. I use a thin board, cleated at 
the edges, and a bee-space from the 
frames.—G. L. TINKER. 


1. Ido not know. 2. Cloth, like duck 
or oil-cloth, could not have been eaten 
through, and so there would have been 
no such experience.—A. J. Coox. 


Why use cloth atall? A board with 
suitable bee-spaces, and a hole in the 
center for a bee-escape, is much better 
for all purposes then cloth.—C. H. 
DIBBERN. 


I never could discover any benfit from 
using cloth about a bee-hive, either in 
Summer or Winter. Its use will finally 
become absolute, and should be so now. 
—JAmMEs HEDDON. 


If I understand the question, I cannot 
see why your bees would leave the combs 
and stores in the brood-chamber and go 
to the second story, unless the combs 


| cloth that I have used. 





were foul, and the stores, if they had 
any, were unhealthy.—J. P. H. Brown. 


1. Bees will make holes when they 
can. The cause is something like gen- 
eral ‘‘cussedness.” 2. Likely the cloth 
may have been all right, but a board is 
better.—C. C. MILLER. 


1. Bees will get through any cloth in 
time. Iwould not use any cloth except 
when there is packing above to protect 
the bees in wintering out-of-doors, or in 
Spring.—R. L. Tay or. 


1. Bees will usually work through any 
woven substance that they find in their 
hives. They will continue to pull off 
the loose fibers until the whole is gone. 
2. It is better, asI think, not to use any 
cloth.—M. MAunIn. 


1. With so little data given, one (or 
at least I) can only guess, and one guess 
is as good as another, so I guess I will 
not guess on this. 2. As you do not say 
what kind of cloth was used, I will not 
attempt to guess on this either.—J. E. 
POND. 


1. Ido not know; butif I had bees 
that did not know enough to get out of 
a hole they made and went in through, 
I should want them to die. 2. Probably 
not; but different bees might be better, 
and then again they ‘*‘ mightn’t.”—A. B. 
MASON. 


If you had surplus cases on your hives 
what were you doing with an empty 
space above the bee-quilt? And if you 
had no surplus cases on the hives in the 
Summer, why not? 1. Your careless- 
ness or mismanagement, or both. 2. 
No. Bees will cut holes in any sort of 
I venture to 
guess that a solid board is the best after 
all.—G. W. DEMAREE. 


1. Something must have been wrong, 
or the bees would not leave the breeding 
apartment to go above and perish when 
there was nothing to call them up there. 
Either the stores were bad or the air 
was foul. 2. Bees do not eat or gnaw 
through cloth. They sometimes find 
threads and pull them out, and thus 
make holes. The day for cloth over 
frames is fast passing away. A good 
board will prevent the bees from going 
above, and be a better covering every 
way.—TuHeE EpIror. 


- —mer 


California Honey is now second 


choice beside the Colorado product, 


says a Colorado paper. 
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Old-Time Songs. away, and as they make no effort to sel! 
it, noone knows that they have it for 
sale, except their near neighbors and 
friends, andif they cannot get a fair 
price, they will sell their honey for what 
they can get, thus lowering the price. 
The best way is to hunt up such per- 
sons, and buy all they have for sale, and 
in that way uphold prices. 

There would be vastly more demand 
for honey, if the public were only taught 
that it is not an expensive luxury, but is 
the best kind of medicine for various 
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The songs we used tosing? Ah, mel 
I love them, and if I could bring 
My voice their sad, sweet notes to sing, 
The air should with an anthem ring 
Of sweetest melody. 


The songs we used to sing? Ah, me! 
‘Their music fills my heart with tears, 
For those lost hopes of long gone years, 
That Time’s eternal river bears 

On to Eternity 


The songs we used to sing? Ah, me! 
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In dreams I hear each tender strain, 
In mystic minor sung again— 
I wake, and dies the sweet refrain 
To all but memory. 
—New Orleans Times-Demoerat. 
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Topics of Interest, 
Create a Home Market for Honey, 


DEER. 





GEO. M. 


The honey crop in this locality this 
year is only about one-fourth of an 
average. The weather was so dry early 
in Spring that white clover was about 
dried up, and basswood did not yield 
much nectar. The Fall bloom amounts 
to nothing, and I shall be compelied to 
feed sugar to my bees, and buy honey 
for my home trade, which, I think, will 
require about 5,000 pounds. This is an 
illustration of how much honey can be 
sold by one man, if he only has it in 
such shape that the people can handle 
it, and I think I could sell 10,000 
pounds by working hard. 

I believe in building up a home trade, 
and not shipping so much to large 
cities, thereby flooding the market, and 
depressing the price to the detriment of 
all bee-keepers. Sell some to your 
neighbors, who have not enough honey 
to supply their customers, and keep all 
the honey possible out of the markets 
that govern the price. By so doing 
better prices will prevail in course of 
time. 

Let the public know that you have 
honey for sale, and the price per pound. 
Tell them that itis not a dear article, 
and when you once induce a man to try 
good honey, you have another customer, 
and he will tell his friends, and they, in 
turn, will speak of it to others, and in 
course of time you may have to adver- 
tise for honey to supply the demand. 

Perhaps some of your neighboring 
bee-keepers will have their honey stored 





ailments, and that itis not bad to eat 
when a person is enjuying good health. 

If bee-keepers would try to build up a 
home trade, instead of shipping their 
honey to the large cities, it is my opin- 
ion that the demand would soon be so 
great that we could as easily obtain 15 
cents per pound for our product as we 
now obtain the ruling prices. 

Riga, Mich. 

P<. 


Native or Black Bees, and Italians. 


G. W. DEMAREE. 


It is a little singular to notice that some 
one steps into the ring at stated intervals 
to defend the native, or black bees. This 
seems strange to me in viewof the fact 
that the native bees are to be found 
everywhere, and if there is-so much 
good in them, honey-producers wil! 
discover it. People do not carry their 
delusions always where the dollar is 
involved. 

Mr. Ellingwood, on page 399 of the 
BEE JOURNAL, makes a modest defense 
of the good qualities of the native, or 
black bees. But in comparing these 
with the Italian race, he makes these 
very important concessions in favor ol 
the Italians : 

1. The Italians bees are more beauti- 
ful to look upon. 

2. They can gather honey from certain 
flowers that the blacks do not work 
upon. 

3. They protect their hives better. 

‘*Here,” he says, ‘‘ are three points oi 
superiority.” But he refuses to admit 
any more. We will see about this 
further on. 

Does Mr. Ellingwood know how muci 
he has conceded to the Italians, as he 
puts it? Any farmer who has no regard 
for beauty in his domestic animals after 
their kind, would be regarded asa poor 
farmer in any thrifty locality. 

That trait of gathering honey from 
flowers never visited by black bees can- 
not be offset by any superior trait of the 
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black race. It amounts to the difference 
of the cost of Winter stores, in my 
locality, in the average season. 

‘‘They protect their hives better.” 
This means more thanis seen on the 
surface. The Italians not only protect 
their hives better from robber bees, but 
much better from the inroads of the 
moth worms. They are better sani- 
tarians. The sections taken off are less 
liable to be infested with moth eggs, to 
hatch out worms to prey upon the combs. 
I can crate my sections immediately 
after removing them from the hives. 
Dare any man do that when taking sec- 
tions from black colonies ? 

But now I will add a fourth superior 
quality in the Italians that Mr. Elling- 
wood will readily admit: The Italians, 
when the hive is opened, are not so 
sensitive to the admission of the light 
into their hives. They do not lose their 
heads, go wild and scamper and stam- 
pede, like wild cattle, as do the native 
bees. They stand their ground, stick to 
their combs, and protect them from any 
robbers that may be prowling after 
plunder. Therefore, they are more 
rapidly handled, and the work is done 
with less worry, and time is saved. 

There is a fifth superior trait in the 
Italians that could not have escaped 
Mr. Ellingwood’s attention: They bear 
up under adversity in a way that the 
native bees are utter strangers to. I 
have seen a mere handful of Italian bees 
keep from 20 to 30 combs of Langstroth 
size clean and gweet through the two 
hot months of July and August, living 
from hand to mouth, day by day, from 
the few drops of nectar gathered from 
flowers that are never visited by black 
bees. 

I cannot admit all of the few modest 
‘*superior ” traits of the black race set 
down to their account by Mr. Elling- 
wood. They are not extravagant, but 
my experience is not in accord with 
them. 

As to the wintering qualities of bees, 
my locality is too moderate in climate to 
make my observations valuable when 
judging bees in this respect. In my 
locality I can see no difference if the 
conditions are the same, but less feeding 
is necessary with the Italians if the 
honey season chances to be poor. 

As to their robbing proclivities, all 
bees that I have handled do not object 
to “ plunder,” and the strongest are the 
most dangerous if they once get a taste 
of **boodle.” The black bee is not so 
daring and plucky a robber as is the 
yellow bee, but as a persistent sneak 
thief she has no rival among her yellow 
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sisters. Her ‘‘ways are dark and her 
tricks are vain.” An old friend of mine 
who kept black bees exclusively, used to 
declare that there were ‘ professional 
robbers ” among his bees, and they kept 
his apiary in an everlasting ‘“ stew” 
during a honey dearth. 

As to their swarming less than other 
races of bees cannot say how this is; 
perhaps different persons would decide 
differently on this point. If the honey- 
flow is profuse and extended, the black 
bee shows off at her best, and will teach 
other races of bees, and the apiarist, 
too, a lesson on swarming. Being more 
easily discouraged, however, than their 
yellow sisters, they may swarm less in 
a general way. 

I think the best and most tenacious 
races of bees will give the apiarist, who 
wishes to suppress swarming, the most 
trouble. Itis in aceord with all we see 
in nature that it should be so. 

Mr. Ellingwood says of the black bees: 
‘“‘They gather more surplus honey.” 
This is the first time I have seen or 
heard of such an assertion. It is con- 
trary to my experience, and contrary to 
nearly all of the numerous reports that 
I have read touching the matter. 

I know it has been claimed—and, I 
believe, hastily conceded by many—that 
the black bees enter the surplus cases 
more readily than do the Italians, but I 
have never seen the slightest evidence 
that such are the facts, though I have 
handled them in the same apiary with 
Italians for years. 

I believe that bad management and 
lack of knowledge concerning the honey- 
flow is at the bottom of all the complaints 
about bees entering the surplus cases. 
Bees cannot store honey in surplus cases 
when there is not enough honey coming 
from the fields to justify the starting of 
new work. When the honey-flow is on 
in my locality, my bees go right into the 
surplus cases, and the greatest trouble 
is they will store more of their honey in 
the surplus cases than is safe for them 
to do, if they have a greedy master. 

In conclusion, I have to say that Mr. 
Ellingwood’s experience with Italians 
and hybrids, as related by him, is so 
utterly dissimilar to the experience of 
thousands of others who have handled 
poth races together, that his account 
must be set down as a rare exception. 

He may advertise in all the bee-peri- 
odicals, and he cannot find another 
intelligent bee-keeper who will report 
that 6 colonies of black bees have gath- 
ered and stored more surplus honey 
than 35 colonies of Italians and hybrids, 
in the same apiary,.and at the same 
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time, all having the same care and 
attention to make them ready for the 
honey harvest. If he can get just one 
such report from any experienced, re- 
putable apiarist, I will engage to furnish 
him with 6 tested Italian queens, free 
of cost, that will give him 6 colonies of 
Italian bees which will beat his 6 colo- 
nies of blacks with his 85 colonies of 
Italians and hybrids ‘*‘ thrown in,” tak- 
ing his report as a basis. 

I am by no means talking at random 
about these things; I have ‘tried nearly 
all the races and types of bees, and 
there is not nearly as much difference in 
their working qualities as many people 
imagine, but the Italian type of bees 
stands at the head of the list, all things 
considered. 

Christiansburg, Ky. 


ee 


Nebraska State Convention, 


J. N. HEATER, SEC. 


The thirteenth annual meeting of the 
Nebraska State Bee-Keepers’ Association 
was called to orderin Bee and Honey 
Hall, State Fair Grounds, on Wednesday, 
Sept. 9, 1891, at 7:30 p.m., Vice- 
President E. Whitcomb in the chair. 

Minutes of previous meeting read and 
approved. 

Reports of the Secretary and Treas- 
urer were read and approved, and a 
warrant ordered drawn on the Treasurer 
in favor of J. N. Heater, for $6.30, to 
pay a bill of printing call circulars, and 
for envelopes and postage. 

Election of officers deferred until 7:30 
p-m., Thursday. 

J. N. Heater, on behalf of committee 
on World’s Columbian Exhibition, re- 
ported progress, and asked that E. 
Whitcomb and L. D. Stilson be added to 
the committee. 

Wintering, and unhealthful food for 
bees during Winter confinement, was 
discussed at length. 

Adjourned to meet at 7:30 p.m., Sept. 
10, 1891. 

THURSDAY EVENING. 

Meeting called to order at 7:30 p.m., 
the Vice-President in the chair, and as 
per order proceeded to elect officers for 
coming two years, which resulted as 
follows: 

E. Whitcomb, of Friend, was elected 
President ; Mrs. J. N. Heater, of Colum- 
bus, Vice-President; L. D. Stilson, of 
York, Secretary; and J. N. Heater, of 
Columbus, Treasurer. 

E. Whitcomb and L. D. Stilson were 





added to World’s Columbian Fair com- 
mittee. 

The Nebraska Bee-Keeper, of York, 
Nebr., was made the association’s official 
organ. 

The subjects of Wintering, feeding, 
Spring dwindling, and producing honey 
were discussed at length. 


~ Mr. E. Whitcomb, committee on re- 


vising premiums, made a report, which 
was accepted and ordered placed on file. 
esolutions were passed thanking the 

Nebraska State Fair Association ; the 
retiring officers of the Nebraska State 
Bee-Keepers’ Association, and to Mr. E. 
Whitcomb, Superintendent of the bee 
and honey exhibit, State Fair; and that 
the Secretary is instructed to communi- 
cate this resolution to the State Fair 
Board, and request the appointment of 
Mr. Whitcomb as Superintendent of this 
department for the year 1892. 

Adjourned to meet in Bee and Honey 
Hall on Wednesday and Thursday, after- 
noons and evenings, of State Fair week, 
1892. 

Columbus, Nebr. 


Moving Bees to New Pastures. 


A. N. DRAPER. 


As it is nearly time to move bees back 
to the home yards, perhaps a little 
actual experience will not be unaccepta- 
ble to bee-keepers who dre seeking after 
the best ways. I moved 11 wagon loads 
of bees and supplies to the lake, or to 
the bottoms, for the Spanish-needle crop. 
But, on account of dry weather, I think 
the crop of Spanish-needle honey has 
failed to materialize, and there is 
scarcely enough honey to Winter the 
bees on. 

The bees are very cross. They are 
what might be properly called infuriated 
insects. There is nothing that improves 
the propensity to sting so much as mov- 
ing bees in the Summer time. Mr. 
Hambaugh.told me, before I moved any 
bees to the Spanish-needles, that, ‘‘ for 
obvious reasons, the supers should be 
left on the hives while moving.” When 
moving to the bottom, I always man- 
aged to get the bees off of the wagons 
before daylight. 

Last year, when I moved, the Spanish- 
needles had already begun to yield honey. 
This year I calculated to have all my 
bees on the ground early enough to get 
all of the crop, so I began in time. The 
first trip I made with two teams from 
an out-apiary, with 51 hives loaded on 
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two wagons. We had to haul the bees 
about 9 miles. 

It was probably 10 p.m., when we got 
all of our bees loaded and ready to start. 
I had all of the roofs fastened on, and 
the bottom-boards hooked up before 
dark, and plenty of ventilators on (I use 
the Hambaugh ventilator). It was a 
warm evening, ang the hives were large, 
and chock full of bees—there were 
bushels and bushels of beesin them— 
which were in just the right condition to 
gather a heavy crop of honey. I had 
converted a large amount of my honey- 
dew crop into bees. These bees were 
lying out on the outside of the hives, and 
our hardest job was to get the bees 
inside, and thé entrances closed. This 
took us until after Y p.m., and we used 
acouple of Bingham smokers for all 
they were worth. 

I leave no ventilation at the entrance 
whatever—simply nail a strip of wood 
over it. I use 11 brood-frames, the 
length of the simplicity and depth of the 
Quinby. On topof these I had a case of 
11 6-inch deep surplus frames; next, a 
Hambaugh ventilator, then a roof 4 
inches deep, over this. Whenever the 
bees found themselves confined, and 
were jolted on the wagons, they would 
cluster up in the roof, when there would 
be a current of air right under the cluster 
where it ought to be. 

How any one could get enough bees in 
a little 8-frame ‘‘ dovetailed hive,” with 
a flat roof fitting right close to the brood- 
chamber is more than I can understand. 
The colonies must be very weak, or 
simply nuclei. . 

With only 23 hives on one wagon, I 
hada load for my team, andit wasa 
good team, too. I unloaded my bees 
almost a quarter of a mile from any 
house—and this is close enough to place 
them—and I was — to get them 
back off of the road. After placing our 
hives on the ground, and getting our 
teams away out of reach of the bees, we 
pulled off the entrance sticks and left 
for home. By sunup we were back 
within a mile of home, when I discovered 
that one of my horses was sick—a fine 
6-year-old, that I was offered $150 for 
not a week before. 

By walking and leading her, anda 
good deal of coaxing we finally got her 
home. We rubbed her good, gave her 
just a little water, and as she began 
eating, and seemed so much better and 
so comfortable, [ made up my mind that 
she was all right. And asI was very 
tired, I laid down and went to sleep. In 
about an hour I was cailed on account of 
the racket in the stable, and in another 





hour my mare was dead. Moral: Do not 
over-load in moving bees at night. 

I moved down 195 hives. I find it 
almost impossible, in closing up so many 
hives, to get every one bee-tight. After 
the first night I used three teams and 
wagons, and had a driver for each team. 
One hive—a two-story simplicity that 
had been in use about 6 years—had its 
bottom-board so badly decayed that a 
hole was broken through it large enough 
to run a man’s double fist into. I soon 
had my big Binghamin full blast, and 
playing on the bees, as it was bright 
moonlight, and the bees bothered the 
horses some. I managed to get a short 
board crossways under the hive, so as 
to close the leak. I take water down 
once a week and fill the barrels that I 
have there to water the bees, as” the 
lake has gone clear dry—a thing that 
was never known before by the oldest 
settlers. 

A few hives I did not have the surplus 
cases on. I found it to be, tosay the 
least, not the most pleasant job that I 
ever undertook. Unless well protected, 
a person has no business anywhere near 
an apiary that has been recently moved 
in warm weather. On this account I 
shall not move my bees out of the bottom 
until cool, frosty weather, as the bees 
do not seem to be so thoroughly aroused 
in cool weather by moving them. 

It ought to be the duty of every api- 
arist to see to it that his bees annoy 
other people just as little as possible. 
There is no disputing the fact that the 
air full of angry, stinging bees is enough 
to arouse the ill-will of almost any dis- 
interested party, andI have no doubt 
that some people have just cause for 
complaint. I know that if I should 
move my bees back now, as warm as it 
is, I should have trouble wherever I 
should place them, whether at home or 
at the out-apiaries. 

I should not think of moving bees 
home to Winter. It does not pay. My 
out-apiaries are all in places well shel- 
tered from the wind. I have often 
heard bee-men and others say that they 
could do lots of work that would pay 
them to do, that. would not pay if they 
had to hire the work done. In my ex- 
perience I find this to be a false notion. 
I find that any kind of hard work that 
it will not pay to hire done, will not pay 
me to do myself. In other words, I can 
accomplish enough more, and do it 
easier, by having plenty of good help to 
take the heavy work off of my hands. 

Now, in moving beesI have help 


enough so that I do not have to lug my 
hives to the wagon myself. 


Here at 
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home, when I load up, we have to carry 
the bees clear outside of the bee-yard. 
We loaded 65 hives on the three wagons 
here, and I had four men to carry them 
out and lift them up to me while I placed 
them on the wagons. [I find that one 
good hive of bees makes a load for two 
men to carry. 

I should say, from my experience, that 
unless a colony of bees is strong and in 
condition to gather a crop, it will not 
pay to move it. 

From one lot of these bees that I 
moved, I had but recently removed the 
crop of honey-dew, and did not replace 
the supers until after I moved them to 
the bottom. The bees were so cross 
that it was almost impossible to put the 
surphis cases in place. 

On page 737 of Gleanings, Sept. 15, 
in a foot-note to J. A. Green’s article on 
moving bees to new honey fields, are 
some statements on which I would like 
the opinions of the readers of the BEE 
JOURNAL. Commencing in the first 
column, about one-fourth of the way 
down, I find the following : 

‘*After waiting a couple of hours, a 
thunder shower came up, and then we 
set to work in earnest, put the bees in, 
fastened the covers and bottoms, and 
laid the hives onthe wagon. Two of us, 
in about an hour and a quarter, pre- 
pared 57 colonies in 8-frame dovetailed 
hives, and set them on the wagon. This 
would make only about a minute and a 
quarter for each hive, after the rain set 
in, so we could close the bees in. We 
should have been enabled to do it in less 
time, but the rain poured down so 
furiously that we could hardly see to 
work, tosay nothing of being dripping 
wet. Each hive had to be carried quite 
a distance around a building, under some 
low-spreading apple trees, and finally 
we had to crawl over a rail fence before 
depositing them on the wagon.” 

Why in the world did they not lay the 
fence down ? 

‘* Now, if these bees had been on loose 
frames, we should have spent all the 
afternoon, and more too, in getting the 
frames stuck up. As it was, we did not 
even open the hives. We used the same 
kind of entrance screen as you describe, 
exactly; and two wire nails held all 
securely in position As the frames 
were fixed—that is, Hoffman—in order 
to nail the bottom-board on, all we had 
to do was to turn the hive on its side. 
Imagine, if you please, the fun of doing 
this with loose frames. But let me say, 
I drove no nails until the entrance 
screens were fastened. Then I had 
everything my own way. 





‘* After the hives were all on, the load 
looked very much like that shown in 
your picture, only the hives were piled 
up two tiers high, in many cases. Add 
to this the fact that they_weighed on an 
average from 60 to 75 pounds each, 
and you will get some idea of the extent 
of the load. As nearly as I can estimate, 
there was something o¥er 3,000 pounds 
weight, including bees, honey and hives. 

As soon as we hitched on the big 
team, Mike, the bigger one, showed 
right away that he knew that bees were 
roaring behind him, and I feared he 
would not stand much in the way of 
stings. ...It was now fast growing dark, 
and the heavy black clouds gave indica- 
tions of rain; and an intensely dark 
night, with seven miles ahead of us, 
with very bad roads, and one or two 
railroad cuts that were anything but 
easy to get over, were not very cheering. 
I felt considerably nervous, and em- 
ployed myself in running on top of the 
load caf 

Perhaps I ought to keep still and let 
the unitiated find out for themselves, 
but moving bees is a particular hobby of 
mine, and I want to find out all I can 
about it. In the first place let me doa 
little figuring. Fifty-seven hives, weight 
75 pounds each, would be 4,275 pounds, 
weight of Mr. E. R., and the driver, 
probably 300 pounds more, and you 
have a load of 4,575 pounds net. In 
addition to this all of these hives were 
wet, and the wheels of the wagon would 
pick up 200 or 300 pounds of mud. But 
taking it at 60 pounds to the hive, would 
place E. R.’s load at 3,720 pounds. 

**As soon as we hitched on the big 
team, Mike, the bigger one,” etc. If 
you will turn to page 599, of Gleanings, 
July 15, under the text, ‘‘A righteous 
man regardeth the life of his beast,” you 
will find a pretty thorough description 
of the other big team horse, *‘ old Jack.” 
As he claims that the road was quite 
hilly, and it had been raining, the hills 
were no doubt quite slippery. 

Another point: He claims that there 
was no ventilation except at the entrance. 
I find by actual experience that a colony 
of bees that are strong enough to be 
worth anything whatever, at this time of 
the year, would be completely suffocated 
without more ventilation. A few bees 
would crowd themselves into the en- 
trance, and shut off all ventilation. In 
other words, it is an impossibility to 
move bees safely without more venti- 
lation, and I think numerous authorities 
will bear me out in this assertion. 

The queries that I wish to see an- 
swered are: 
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1. Is it possible that Mr. E. R. and 
another man could close up and nail up 
57 hives, and.carry them ‘“ quite a dis- 
tance around a building under low- 
spreading apple trees,” and then ‘‘ crawl 
over a rail fence before depositing them 
on the wagon,” all within an hour and a 
quarter, and it raining ‘‘so furiously 
that they could hardly see to work, to 
say nothing of being dripping wet ?” 

2. With wire-cloth over only the en- 
trance, could full colonies be moved 
safely, at this time of the year. 

3. Is it probable that E. R. would 
undertake to haul such a load, over such 
a road, on such a night, with such a 
team ? 

4. Could such a team pull such a load, 
over such a road, on such a night ? 

Upper Alton, Ills., Sept. 25, 1891. 


Oe 


Yellow Carniolans—Honey-Boards. 


D. CHALMERS. 








I do not know just what to think 
about the purity of Mr. Alley’s yellow 
Carniolans. I know that none other 
had Italian bees in this district but my- 
self when black queens, 5 miles distant, 
were rearing yellow-banded workers. 

I notice that you are annoyed at 
would-be-inventors taking out patents 
on useless ideas, and old at that, so you 
will want something fresh, and perhaps 
I can give you that. 

Solomon was no doubt the wisest man 
that ever lived, and he said that ‘‘ there 
is nothing new under the sun,” so you 
need not expect anything new, but it 
strikes me forcibly that I can give you 
something different in the way of a 
super from any you have ever illustrated 
or described in the BEE JouRNAL. 

What are Mr. Heddon and Dr. Tinker 
quarreling about queen-excluding honey- 
boards for? I am notsure but that I 
could down them both on the first round. 
Most all who use the disputed board 
must admit that when it is clogged with 
wax and propolis, it requires a person 
with a good Heddon (head on) to be able 
to clean it off, and then thereis a good 
deal of ** Tinker ”’-ing about it. 

I have introduced a new system this 
Summer, of using the queen-excluding 
zinc, and at as early a date as possible I 
propose sending you a super and queen- 
excluder, with explanations, but I am 
thinking seriously about patenting the 
ideas. It was my intention to show 
them at the Toronto Industrial Exhibi- 
tion, but time forbade. 

Poole, Ont. 





Health and Sensible Habits of Life. 


K. U. CLARK. 








““We live very simply at our house,” 
said a wealthy woman, somewhat af- 
fectedly. ‘‘We believe in simple living, 
and I have brought my family up to 
practice it.” 

The lady to whom this remark was ad- 
dressed was interested to observe the 
“simple living” which was thus com- 
placently described. She knew that al- 
most every one of the ten members of the 
large family who were said to live thus 
“simply” had been very ill during the 
preceding three or four years. They had 
suffered variously from erysipelas, spinal 
meningitis, nervous prostration, typhoid 
and other fevers, and quinsy and diph- 
theretic sore throats. She did not be- 
live that such diseases could exist where 
genuine “simple living” was practiced. 

She found that the food in this family 
was very generally fried—that fried oys- 
ters, croquettes, Lyonnaise and Saratoga 
potatoes, griddle cakes and similar dish- 
es, with always hot bread in some form 
and coffee for all members of the fam- 
ily, from the youngest child, a girl of 
six, to the father and mother—were the 
rule for breakfast. She found that 
cereals were seldom served there. They 
‘“*hated” them, as was natural for palates 
accustomed to highly seasoned fried 
food. Neither was fruit popular there. 

She found that-the young men and 
women of the family, even to the school 
children of from fourteen to eighteen, 
were in the habit of sitting up until 
midnight, often later, and then retiring 
to sleeping rooms which were furnace 
heated and into which, with one or two 
honorable exceptions, no breath of the 
outside air was allowed to penetrate. 
These exceptions had learned, the 
mother declared, ‘‘cranky” notions while 
away at college and boarding school. 
Most of these young people had" been 
obliged to leave school early in life, be- 
cause their ‘‘health” would not permit 
them to study. 

This wealthy and misguided dame is 
not the only one who imagines that she 
is “living simply” when she is living 
after a manner as far as possible re- 
moved from thatideal standard. Many 


a comparatively poor family, too, fancy 
that they are ‘‘living simply” when they 
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are in reality almost as far from it as in 
the case cited. In fact there seems to be 
a general lack of understanding in the 
popular mind as to what ‘‘simple living” 
is. Yet everybody seems to approve of 
it and to feel that it, and it alone, leads 
to health and genuine comfort. It is 
worth while to try and get at a proper 
definition of a term which seems to be so 
widely misunderstood. 

Undoubtedly our pioneer forefathers 
enjoyed something akin to the ‘“‘simple 
living” which we want. We need to 
“backslide,” after Mr. Ruskin’s defini- 
tion of backsliding. ‘‘On the ways most 
of us go,” says that fiery apostle of sim- 
plicity, ‘‘the faster we slide back, the 
better. Slide back into the cradle, if 
going on is to the grave—back, I tell 
you, back, out of your long faces and 
into your long clothes.” 

An old proverb says: 


Sunrise, breakfast; sunhigh, dinner; 
Sundown, sup, makes a saint of a sinner. 


The dwellers in cities cannot well ad- 
just their meals to the simple hours of 
our forefathers; but they can and should 
see that their children’s meals are thus 
adjusted; and we can also see that they 


-are of proper food. But what is truly 


‘“‘simple” food? 

There are three ‘‘simple” modes of 
cooking. They are baking or roasting, 
broiling and boiling. Soimeof the cus 
toms and utensils of our estimable fore- 
fathers and foremothers,even Mr. Ruskin 
would hardly advise our ‘‘sliding back” 
to. Among these are frying and the 
frying pan. The latter should be ban- 
ished from the modern kitchen, titillat- 
ing though its products be to the un- 
taught palate. 

The simplest form of food is fruit. An 
abundance of ripe fruit should be sup- 
plied to every family, whatever other 
expense has to be curtailed to procure it. 
The most uniformiy healthful house- 
holds are those where fruit is judiciously 
eaten daily. 

The simplest form of living is the reg- 
ular diurnal routine. Old George Her- 
bert says: 

Slight those who» say amidst their sickly 
5 healths, 
“Thou liv’st by rule.” What doth not so but 
man? 
Houses are built by rule, and commonwealths. 
Entice the trusty sun, if that you can, 
From his ecliptic line; beckon the sky. 
Who lives by rule then keeps good company. 


Without being castiron in qne’s habits, 





it is possible, and itis the only safe and 
prudent way, to “live by rule.” That 
means rise, breakfast, dine, sup and re- 
tire at as nearly the same hours every 
day as youcan. Cleanse your body both 
inside and out with regularity. Clothe 
yourself uniformly at the same season. 
It is risky in the extreme to go out in 
furs in the morning and then to drive to 


} an entertainment in the evening with a 


light opera cloak thrown over bare neck 
and shoulders. 

The simplest form of living is in the 
open air. Get all the fresh air, there- 
fore, that you can. Go out to walk in it 
every day. Ventilate every room in 
your house every morning. Never sleep, 
unless except in the most bitter weather, 
without an abundance of fresh air in 
your chamber. Wear flannel night 
gowns, night caps and mufflers if neces- 
sary, and, while using ‘‘comfortables” no 
more than you are compelled to, do not 
be afraid to employ plenty of blankets 
and down quilts. Do not sleep in a 
draught, unless heroically protected, and 
do allow heat to radiate from your fur- 
nace throughout the house if- you want 
it; but insist upon having in abandance 
also, that rarest boon of the modern 
dwelling house, fresh air. 

Let your clothing be plain, warm, light 
and loose. There is no foe to simple liv- 
ing like the clothes fiend. It introduces 
all sortsof ghastly complications into 
our modern life. Dress for the weather 
without regard to the calendar. Refuse 
to carry, at the behest of a fashionable 
dressmaker, several pounds more of lin- 
ings and draperies and jet trimming than 
you need to. Give every organ of your 
body room to do its simple duty. A _ re- 
stricted circulation, and vital organs 
misplaced and tightly pressed by the 
vicious system of dress now in vogue are 
at the bottom of two-thirds of the horri- 
ble, nameless diseases of women. 

The praise of simplicity is in all men’s 
mouths, but, as with many another vir- 
tue, its praise and its practice are two 
very different things. Many have falJen 
into inconsistency in this regard from 
ignorance; yet even for those who un- 
derstand it—that ‘‘first step in nature 
and last in art”—its pursuit, under the 
unfavorable conditions of modern life, 
is sufficiently difficult. In ‘simple liv- 
ing,” however, lie the germs of true and 
and abiding happiness. 
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Bee-Culture in Southern California. 


H. E. HILL. 


Southern California presents a condi- 
tion of apiculture and a class of apiarists 
generally, as well as a system of non- 
systematic management, or rather un- 
management, which the press, though 
on the alert to report promptly all new 
discoveries, freaks, etc., connected with 
our business, have sadly neglected, and 
I am sure there are many of our Eastern 
and Northern friends who have no idea 
of how honey production is carried on in 
this picturesque land of semi-tropical 
beauty and apicultural negligence, 
where the invigorating breeze from the 
broad Pacific wafts the melodious hum 
of the busy bee o’er the floral clad hills 
as they course their way in countless 
millions in search of nectar, and return 
laden with their precious burden to the 
delapidated home of the honey-bee and 
wax moth, where both seem to revel in 
the ‘‘ glorious climate,” and each strives 
for supremacy. 


It would seem that all the require- 
ments necessary for the establishment 
of idea] apicultural enterprises and their 
successful operation are combined in 
Southern California, yet I am informed 
that the deplorable state of affairs preva- 
lent in this section exists throughout 
the southern part of the State, but can 
Speak personally only of those which I 
have seen—some ten or twelve apiaries 
embracing, perhaps, 2,000 colonies of 
bees, with which I have been brought in 
contact by the genial courtesy of fellow 
bee-men, and the business duties of one 
dependent upon the product of the bee 
for a livelihood. 


If thereis one feature which would 
impress an apiarist from the Eastern 
States, or Canada, more than another, 
on visiting Southern California, it would 
be the entire disregard for order, exact- 
ness, or system which characterizes the 
honey-producers. The study of the 
honey-bee, its habits, requirements, and 
improvements which so deeply interest 
the apiarists of the East, as they strive 
to fathom the unknown depths of 
Nature’s mysterious sea, and seek to lift 
our profession to a higher plane among 
the great industries of the world, is 
unknown in this portion of California. 

The combined satisfaction, pride and 
interest which a modern apiarist feels 
as he scans the straight rows of neatly 
painted hives, with their accurate bee- 
spaces, perfect combs, and general uni- 
formity of appearances, with a perfect 





knowledge of each colony’s history, and 
each queen’s record from the very day 
of her advent—all her traits, desirable 
and otherwise—and all of the interesting 
study and fascination of modern apicul- 
ture, as known and practiced by ad- 
vanced apiarists of to-day, which renders 
our ayocation fairly remunerative, yet 
rivaling chemistry in point of interest, 
is superseded in this section, at least, by 
an avaricious tumult, much to their 
detriment financially. 

The California bee-man, masked and 
protected from the Cyprian venom by 
veil and gloves, with sleeves attached, 
and an extra shirt or two, generally, 
and pants tied down to his shoes—not 
forgetting to put a wisp of alfalfa in the 
hole in his hat—armed with smoker and 
‘*pry ” (which is asort of young crow- 
bar), marches upon the weather beaten 
and delapidated habitations of the un- 
fortunate bees, warped out of shape by 
the powerful rays of the sun, over which 
is placed a coarse ragged sack, or sacks, 
beneath a small lumber pile which 
serves as a roof through which the water 
pours in miniature cataractsin the rainy 
season, and runs outof the entrance, if 
by chance that end happens to be the 
lower, if not, it usually finds ample room 
for ‘‘exit at the rear,” as it courses its 
way down through the last year’s un- 
finished sections, and through the brood- 
chamber, seeking its level. 

But the masked man, with the burg- 
lar’s ‘*kit?” See! he advances slowly, 
but with resolute step and contracted 
brow, expressive of a strong determina- 
tion to expose its most interior workings 
to the light of heaven. Nearer, yet 
nearer, and the awful scene is obscured 
in a dense cloud of smoke, but he still 
presists in his premeditated and merci- 
less onslaught, smoking the bunch of 
bees behind the hive(?), which arrest 
the direct rays of the sun which would 
strike the combs, then the little clusters 
underneath, guarding the cracks and 
holes from intrusion by robbers, lizards, 
mice, etc., and the several other little 
bunches and clusters which serve as a 
‘‘chink” in the wall, he unpiles the 
lumber, thus temporarily destroying the 
peaceful habitation of many moth 
millers, and the numerous promising 
and fat worms are rendered homeless 
and destitute forever. 

As the propalo—sack cloth—is torn 
from the frames of various widths and 
sizes, and the alarmed inmates fly into 
the air, he places the pry in position 
and prys the end of the hive off a little 
to relieve the friction of the end-bars of 
the longer frames, and not infrequently 
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succeeds in extracting a frame which he 
scans carefully, replaces it, puts on the 
rags and lumber, upon which he places 
a stone and two handfuls of earth 
(which I learned denoted ‘laying 
worker ”’) and, reminded by the case in 
hand, proceeds to examine the several 
others bearing the stone and two piles 
of sand, which he had placed there two 
or three weeks previously when he had 
‘*no time to monkey with them,” to see. 
if they still have a laying worker. 

I will here state for the benefit of 
those not familiar with the record 
system in vogue in Southern California, 
that one stone means ‘* wants attention,” 
two stones, ‘‘wants attention badly,” 
three stones, ‘‘ wants attention very 
badly,” and so on, the more rocks the 
more it needs attention. One stone and 
one handful of sand (or mud, according 
to the weather) signifies ‘‘ queenless,” 
and if a hive gets a stone and one pile of 
earth early in the season, it is likely to 
remain there all Summer, for bee-men 
in this section ‘‘ have no time to fool,” 
but when the condition of the colony 
demands it, the one stone and one sand 
pile are superseded by two of each. 

I also have the honor of presenting to 
the world another feature in honey pro- 
duction which has _ heretofore never 
been made public, relating to comb- 
honey, and which I have named the 
‘‘expansion method.” I do not know 
how long it has been in use, nor how 
extensively it is practiced. However, 
be that as it may, I have noticed an 
apiary of more than a hundred colonies, 
this season, being managed in this way, 
but owing, perhaps, to a partial failure 
of the honey crop of California, the re- 
sult was not what it might have been. 

The modus operandi was as follows: 
Being in need of combs to ‘*‘ upper story” 
some hives run for extracted-honey, the 
supers were removed from the comb- 
honey hives, and two or three combs of 
honey taken out, and frames with foun- 
dation starters put in their stead, and 
the sections replaced upon the hives. 

I wish to caution beginners against 
attempting this plan. It is intended 
only for the advanced class of apiarists, 
and only such should attempt having 
combs for ‘‘ upper storying” built below 
partly finished sections during a slow 
flow. 

An apiary of 160 colonies was given 
into mycharge after the swarming sea- 
son had opened and honey was flowing, 
out of which 30 were queenless, of 12 


.of which laying workers had possession, 


and the remainder of the apiary corres- 
ponded beautifully with these 30. colo- 


“would be: 





nies. All being in hives which I con- 
sider an embodiment of all the ills that 
ever afflicted a bee-hive. 

Notwithstanding the opinion of many 
apiarists that ‘‘ it matters but little what 
kind of a hive we use,” I consider the 
question of hives, to one starting in the 
honey-producing business, of vital im- 
portance ; and my advice to beginners, 
after 9 years’ experience, with perhaps 
hundreds of hives, in various climates, 
from the Georgian Bay to the Carribean 
Sea, and from the Atlantic to the Pacific, 
Do not invest in hives unti! 
you have learned positively what the 
requirements are, and then adhere 
strictly to that which fulfills these re- 
quirements. In bee-hives, as _ with 
everything else, there is a right kind 
(different styles that are right), but 
there are many styles that are the 
opposite, or wrong, and a hive that is 
wrong, robs the business of all pleasure 
or satisfaction. 


But this letter was not intended to 
discuss hives, and for lack of space | 
will defer further remarks until a future 
time, but in conclusion, would ask why 
is this slipshod, semi-barbarous condi- 
tion of affairs tolerated by so many 
California producers, many of whom 
are Eastern men that would not 
endure such crude, awkward, wasteful 
sights, for a single day, in the East, yet 
here, they smile and apologize by saying, 
**Oh, that is California style.” 

I saw no better specimens of old- 
fashioned, simon-pure ‘* bee-bungling” 
among the negroes of the West Indies 
than I have seen in Southern California, 
by men who own hundreds, and some 
thousands of colonies, in movable-frame 
hives. 

Redlands, Calif. 


Be Sure They are Carniolan Bees, 


J. A. GREEN. 


The editorial comments on Mr. An- 
drews’ article, on page 400, would seem 
to indicate a belief in the genuineness 
of the golden Carniolans. If this belie! 
is well founded, the breeders of these 
bees are much maligned individuals, and 
the scores of prominent apiarists w!i0 
ridicule their claims should be labored 
with in order that justice may be done. 
On the other hand, if these queen- 
breeders are wrong, and their opponents 
right, justice to the public demands that 
the facts should be as quickly and 
widely made known as possible. This | 
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trust will be sufficient excuse for a con- 
tinuation of the discussion. 

If the Carniolans are better than the 
bees we have had before, we want them. 
If they are inferior, let us discard them. 
But whatever they are, let them stand 
or fall on their own merits, and when 
we are testing them, let us be sure they 
are Carniolans, and not something else. 

Mr. Alley claims, on page 330, that 
‘The Carniolan race of bees are the 
original yellow bees,” and in the article 
containing this statement, and else- 
where, he argues that the Carniolan race 
has a natural tendency to become yellow. 

If this were true, as has before been 
pointed out, they -would long ago have 
become a yellow race in their native 
land; whereas, Mr. Alley himself testi- 
fies that the progeny of imported queens 
showed no yellow whatever. The varia- 
tion does not begin, as he admits, until 
we come to the progeny of queens 
reared in his own apiary. 

The explanation of this is furnished 
by Mr. Alley himself, when he tells us 
that these queens were mated in an 
apiary but little over a mile away from 
a large apiary of Italians. Now, it is 
agreed by most authorities that~- the 
meeting between queen and drone may 
take place at some distance—a mile or 
more—from the hives. If they flew only 
a mile away, apiaries would need to be 
at least two miles apart to keep them 
distinct. I have evidence which I con- 
sider conclusive that different races will 
intermix if kept four miles apart. More 
than this, I believe—and this belief is 
shared by many—that a queen is more 
liable to be mated with a drone from an 
apiary a mile away than from the one in 
which she was reared. 

At a time when: all my bees were 
Italians, and no other bees were within 
a mile—except possibly a few in the 
woods—and even at that distance there 
were not over one-tenth as many as I 
had, a large proportion of my queens 
were mated with black drones. When I 
establish an apiary in a new place, 
although my Italian bees far outnumber 
all bees within several miles, experience 
shows me that nearly half the queens 
reared there will produce hybrids. 

On the other hand, the common bees 
have become so mixed with the Italians, 
that in this part of the State it is diffi- 
cult to find a colony of pure black bees. 

To sum the matter up, the ‘ golden 
Carniolans” have been produced by 
crossing Carniolans with Italians, then 
breeding for yellow bees. 

They may be very good bees. Probably 


they are, as the greater share of their 





ancestry (the Italian side) are known to 
be, while the remaining share certainly 
has some good points. But to cross 
Carniolans with Italians, and then breed 
out as much of the Carniolan blood as 
possible, is hardly the way to preduce 
‘typical Carniolans.” Let those who 
wish to test the ‘‘ wonderful Punic bees” 
get them before the striped variety 
makes its appearance. It is all very well 
to test new varieties of bees, but let us 
call things by their right names. 
Dayton, Ills. 


|The editorial comment, on page 400, 
expressed no opinion on the controversy. 
It quoted Mr. Alley’s language on page 
330 only to show that he had already 
answered the question again propounded 
by Mr. Andrews. ‘This was done to save 
space for a reply, and not to endorse 
any view presented by either party. Our 
own views do not materially differ from 
those of Mr. Green.—Ep. | 


— 


Bee-Keeping in Alabama, 


JOHN M. RYAN. 

My crop of honey, todate, will amount 
to about 1,337 pounds from 22 colonies. 
Two other colonies have stored no sur- 
plus, so far, but from one of them I 
expect to get about 30 or 35 pounds by 
the last of October, when aster bloom 
ceases. ‘Two colonies stored 85 pounds. 

There were but 4 swarms cast in my 
wpiary this season, 5 of which I hived, 
but the fourth one issued during my 
absence, and clustered so high that my 
wife and son could not reach them, and 
before my return they took flight. 

In 18881 secured 56846 pounds of 
honey from LY colonies, and the honey- 
dew was more plentiful that year than it 
has been this year. My crop that year 
was cut short by the queens laying in 
the sections, and I have had some trouble 
from the same source this year, and had 
it not Veen for that my crop would 
probably have been larger by about 150 
pounds. 

I regret very much not having some 
sourwood honey to send to the State Fair, 
which commences on Oct. 20, at Birm- 
ingham. 

The lindens began to bloom about 
June 21, and continued in bloom until 
July 15. 

The poplar bloom which began qn 
April 27, yielded nectar profusely in the 
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mountains, but in the valleys the yield 
was much less. 

Some Italian bees have been brought 
into the mountains 8 miles south of my 
place. They are in the timber, and will 
supersede the black bees. 

Our roadsides are golden with the 
bloom of Fall weeds, on which the bees 
are working. Smart-weed is also in 
bloom, and bees are working on it in the, 
morning. I seldom see the bees working 
on golden-rod. 

Apple Grove, Ala., Sept. 12, 1891. 


Se 


Honey-Bew or Bug-Juice, 


OLIVER FOSTER. 


No one who has read the BEE JouRNAL 
can doubt the sincerity of its editor in 
his fearless defense of the rights of bee- 
keepers, and in his efficient services for 
the promotion of their interests. 

The readers of a periodical are some- 
times responsible, however, for the best 
application of the editor’s efforts in their 
behalf. The severe condemnation of 
honey-dew or ‘‘bug-juice,” and those 
who sell it for honey, are applicable to 
some specimens of that article I have 
seen, but not to all. 

The nectar produced by aphides in 
this section this season is of very fair 
quality. It sells readily in our retail 
markets at Scents for extracted, and 8 
cents for comb, while the best white 
clover and linden honey sells at 8 cents 
for extracted, and 15 cents for comb. 
While some do not like the honey-dew 
(and I include myself in the number), I 
find many who do, and some who prefer 
it to white clover or basswood honey, 
among whom are people of refined tastes, 
such as our postmaster, our railroad 
agent, etc. 

My largest sales are to those who have 
used it, and order it the second and 
third times. It has shown a remarkable 
medicinal value in promptly curing a 
severe case of throat and lung trouble 
of long standing. I call it honey-dew, 
and explain its source only when asked 
todo so. A proper explanation will not 
change the attitude of a fair and rea- 
sonable mind. 

As for appropriateness of names, I 
think the term ‘‘dew” is more appro- 
priate for this kind of nectar than it is 
for that which exudes from the plants, 
since dew is always deposited—it never 
exudes 


To my mind, it would be as elegant, as 
appropriate, and as near correct to use 





the term ‘‘cow-juice ” when speaking of 

milk, as it is to call the natural secretion 

of the glands of the aphis, ‘* bug-juice.” 
Mt. Vernon, Iowa. 


[We admit that there are different 
qualities of so-called honey-dew, and 
that even the bug-juice varies in kind, 
but for all that it is not honey, and 
should never be sold for honey. 

Milk is a natural product, common to 


“animals, including humanity. As it is 


in no sense exclusively a product of the 
cow, it would be sheer nonsense to ¢al! 
it ‘‘cow-juice!” There is no similarity 
between the two terms. The secretions 
of the aphidw are neither honey nor 
dew, no matter how often, nor by whom 
they are so called.—Eb. | 


2 l———— 


Haldimand Bee-Keepers’ Convention. 


The Haldimand Bee-Keepers’ Associa- 
tion met in the new High School build- 
ing, at Hagersville, Aug. 29, 1891. 

Meeting called to order by the Presi- 
dent. The Secretary being absent, Mr. 
F. A. Rose was elected Secretary pro 
tem. : 
The attendance was not large, owing, 
no doubt, to the poor season. 

Reports of 16 persons present were as 
follows: Bees—466 colonies in the 
Spring; increase 22; honey—7,530 
pounds of extracted, and 880 pounds in 
the comb. 


HOW TO PREPARE BEES FOR WINTER 


was the first subject. Out-door winter- 
ing was preferred by all present. 

Mr. Kindree thought that plenty of 
bees, a good prolific young queen, and 
plenty of good stores was the main 
thing. 

Mr. Armstrong concurred in what the 
others said, and said that a box that 
would keep out water,and large enough to 
admit of 6 inches of packing all around 
was necessary. 

Mr. High—Is it necessary to have 
packing under the hive ? 

Mr. Armstrong—Yes, as it keeps the 
bottom dry, and, of course, warmer. 


SPRAYING FRUIT TREES 


was discussed at some length. It was 
thought best to try to convince fruit- 
growers that they were injuring them- 
selves, and not injuring the codling moth 
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in the least, if they sprayed in full 
bloom. Some members said it was yet 
an open question whether bees were 
ever injured by spraying fruit trees in 
full bloom. In support of this Mr. 
Armstrong read an extract from a letter 
published in Gleanings by Mr. Ashby, 
of New York. 


QUESTION BOX. 


Has any one succeeded in getting a 
strain of bees better workers on red 
clover than the black bee ? 

Mr. Armstrong thought not, as bees 
would gather honey where they could 
get it the easiest, and none of them 
would work on it when there was plenty 
of alsike or white clover, and all worked 
alike on red clover sometimes when 
there was little or no nectar to be got 
anywhere else. 

Those appointed to attend the meet- 
ings of the agricultural societies in the 
county report favorably, and good prizes 
will be offered at Jarvis, Cayuga, Dunn- 
ville and Rainham Centre. 

A vote of thanks was tendered the 
trustees of the school. 

The next meeting to be held at Cayuga 
on the last Saturday in January, 1892, 
at 10 o’clock a.m. 


———--  -___——> @ me — 


Central Canada Fair at Ottawa. 


R. F. HOLTERMANN. 








The exhibit of honey and apiarian 
supplies, while not nearly so extensive as 
at Toronto, is very good, the number of 
competitors in some sections being as 
high as five. 

The quality of comb-honey is hardly 
up to Toronto, and the quality of ex- 
tracted-honey is decidedly better—in 
fact, it would be difficult to beat it. 

Mr. Alford has the largest display of 
extracted-honey, and right here I would 
say thatitis seldom that one meets an 
exhibitor so universally courteous as Mr. 
Alford. He lives close to the exhibition 
grounds, and appears to consider it his 
special business to see that all of the 
other exhibitors are helped in every way 
possible. He will even render assistance 
when it appears to be detrimental to his 
own interests. Mr. Alford has about 50 


. colonies, largely Italians and hybrids. 


The award of prizes is as follows: 

Display of comb-honey—First prize, 
E. L. Goold & Co., Brantford; second, 
Wn. Alford, Ottawa. : 

Display of comb-honey by a lady— 
First, Misses R. and H. Alford, Ottawa; 
second, Miss H. F. Buller, Campbellford. 





Display of extracted-honey in mark- 
etable shape—First, Wm. Alford; sec- 
ond, E. L. Goold & Co. 

Display of extracted-honey by a lady— 
First, Misses R. and H. Alford; second, 
Miss H. F. Buller. 

Colony of bees, properly named—First, 
Wm. Alford. 

Display of queens—First, Wm. Alford. 

Beeswax —First, E. L. Goold & Co. ; 
second, Miss H. F. Buller; third, Wim. 
Alford. 

Comb-foundation for surplus—First, E. 
L. Goold & Co. ; second, Wm. Alford. 

Comb-foundation for brood-chambers 
—First, E. L. Goold & Co. ; second, Wm. 
Alford. 

Honey vinegar—First, Misses R. and 
H. Alford; second, W. L. Alford; third, 
Miss H. F. Buller. 

Bee-Keepers’ supplies—E. L. Goold & 
Co., Brantford. 


The article which deserves special 
mention is honey vinegar; the entire 
three lots taking a prize are exception- 
ally fine. Miss H. F. Buller has hereto- 
fore usually taken the prize for honey 
vinegar. Owing to the illness of Miss 
Buller’s mother, that lady was unable to 
attend the exhibition herself. 

Ottawa and the surrounding country, 
especially Quebec Province, is noted for 
having no bee-keepers’ associations, and 
the number of bee-keepers having the 
old box or straw hive system. 

Brantford, Ont. 


<> ° ———___— 


Exhibiting a Colony of Bumble-Bees. 


A. C. DOWNING. 








On page 374 I notice an article on 
‘* Bees and Honey at the County Fair.” 
I made an exhibit at our county fair this 
year, such as I never heard of before, 
and that was a colony of bumble-bees in 
an observatory hive, which attracted a 
great deal of attention. On April 1, 
1891, I put the queen bumble-bee in a 
box with a glass sides, and covered it 
with a shingle. She laid her eggs, and 
soon reared a colony, which built their 
comb against the glass where it could 
be seen when the shingle was removed. 
This box I exhibited ina glass case, so 
that the bees could goin and out. I fed 
them in the outer case. 

The colony starts from a queen in the 
the Spring. She makes her living, builds 
her nest, prepares 5 or 6 cups, lays 
eggs in them, and feeds the larve until 
mature; then these workers gather the 
honey, and the queen remainsin the 
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nest and lays eggs. As with the honey- 
bee, there are three classes—queens, 
drones and workers. In August the 
first drones appear, and in the latter 
part of the same month the young 
queens appear in great numbers. They 
all hatch out about the same time, fly 
out to meet the drones, become fertile, 
and the nest breaks up. The young 
queens burrow in the ground to spend 
the Winter, and the drones and workers 
loaf around until cold weather, and then 
die. While I had these bees ,caged, I 
witnessed the process of mating in the 
cage, and I think that there isa point 
that we will accomplish with the honey- 
bee before many years. 


This has been the poorest season for 


honey that I ever knew in this locality. 
Lexington, Ky. 





——<—_ 


Lack of Sweetness—Cold Winter. 


MRS. L. HARRISON. 


What has become of it? Sweet corn 
is a misnomer this year, for it lacks 
sweetness—it is insipid. Peaches are 
abundant, large and juicy, but lack 
sweetness. Is it to be wondered at, 
then, that flowers secrete no nectar from 
the earth, air or sunshine? Moisture 
there has been in abundance, and noth- 
ing lacking but heat. Then hot sunshine 
must be the requisite to produce sweet- 
ness. Oris it the lack of zero weather 
last Winter? The heat and cold were 
badly mixed ; the warm weather during 
the past Winter was’ repaid during this 
Summer with cool. Some weather proph- 
ets predict a severe season ahead, and 
let us take warning and be ready to meet 
it half way. 


COLD WINTER. 


Bees are tiny creatures, and are not 
provided with blankets and overcoats: 
therefore, their owners should look after 
their comfort. There has been much 
said about the cruelty of destroying bees 
with sulphur fumes, and little about 
those who let them shiver for months,and 
finally yield to the inevitable. Which is 
the more humane ? 

Good, strong colonies of bees, with 
plenty of well ripened stores, can come 
through zero weather with colors flying, 
provided they are kept dry. This may 
appear, at first glance, to be an easy 
matter, with a tight roof over their 
heads, but the danger is not from out- 
side, but moisture from within. During 
very cold weather bees consume large 





quantities of honey in order to generate 
heat, and the moisture passes off in vapor 
through breathing holes in their bodies. 

If the air surrounding the cluster is 
very cold, this vapor congeals above and 
around them, and will do no harm as 
long as the cold continues, but let a thaw 
come on and the bees will be in a sad 
plight ; should the weather turn sudden- 
ly cold the cluster will be frozen solid. 
Bee-keepers have been experimenting 
along this line—how to prevent dampness 
during cold weather—for many years. 

Where a colony is known to have a 
young, vigorous queen and plenty of 
bees, they need no attention at present, 
unless they have but little honey, and 
even then I would not feed until frost 
had killed the flowers, for I have known 
large colonies to fill their hives during 
the last ten days of grace preceding 
frost. But all small colonies should be 
doubled up, as I have stated in previous 
articles. 

I laid down my pen just now and 
went into the apiary and opened a hive. 
O, dear me! I had forgotten that it hurt 
so to be stung. As long as I do not dis- 
turb a hive no one is ever stung, althoug) 
there are more than 100 colonies in close 
proximity to the house. There has been 
so little honey all Summer that when a 
colony is disturbed the bees seem to 
think that they must defend their all at 
the risk of -losing their lives and care 
naught for smoke. 

This morning I was requested to stand 
in the shade and look up at the sky. | 
soon saw the reason why. The bees 
were darting in quick succession in the 
direction of the river bottom; it almost 
seemed as though there would not be a 
bee left in the apiary. If this rush fo: 
the river bottom continues many days, we 
feel assured that we shall have to feed 
but little for Winter.—Prairie Farmer. 

Peoria, Ills. 


ee 


Mary Maud McCracken, of Topeka. 
Kans., who advertised last season tv 
send pure Italian queens, warranted an‘ 
tested, for $2, turns out to be a fraud. 
She is a young girl, and never owned a 
bee. Bee-periodicals are welcome to this 
information.—Field and Farm. 


We never saw the advertisement, bu 
presume it was in some of the agricul- 
tural periodicals. 
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Clubs of 5 New Subscriptions for $4.0 
to any addresses. Ten for $7.50. 














CONVENTION DIRECTORY. 





Time and place of meeting. 
189 
Oct. 18 8.—Missouri State, at Sedalia, Mo. 
J. W. Rouse, Sec., Mexico, Mo. 
Oct. 10.—Capital, at 8 eingteld Ills. 
” Cc. E En Yocom, Sec., Sherman, Ills. 
Oct. 14, 15.—8. W. Wisconsin, at Fennimore, we. 
Benj. E. Rice, Sec., Boscobel, Wis. 


Nov. 19, 20.—Northwestern, at Chicago, Llls. 
W. Z. Hutchinson, Sec., Flint, Mich. 


(@3~ In order to have this table complete, 
Secretaries are requested to forward full 
particulars of the time and the place of 
each future meeting.—Tue EpiTor. 








North American Bee-Keepers’ Association 


PRESIDENT—P. H. Elwood....Starkville, N. Y 
SECRETARY—C. P. Dadant...... Hamilton, Ills. 


—————_ > soe 
National Bee-Keepers’ Union. 


PRESIDENT—James Heddon ..Dowagiac, Mich. 
SEC’Y AND MANAGER—T. G. Newman, Chicago. 





Bee and Honey Gossip. 


&@” Do not write anything for publication 
on the same sheet of paper with business 
matters, unless it can be torn apart without 
mE) with either er of the letter. 


PRPS AOPIMN 
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Three Poor rope in Six Years. 


This is my sixth year as specialist in 
the bee-business, and during that time I 
have had two smal! crops of honey-dew, 
or bug-juice, and one poor crop of white 
honey. Every pound of my honey has 
cost 50 cents, and now my bees are 
starving. J. E. WALKER. 

Clarksville, Mo., Sept. 25, 1891. 


<p 


An Unprofitable Season. 


Bee-keeping in this section has not 
been a paying investment this season, 
but we live in hopes, and I am getting 
ready for a good season next year. One 
thing that kept us oo: was the exceed- 
ingly early rains. B. RAMAGE. 

Blaine, Wash., Sept. So. 1891. 


-~—-_->-- 





Poor Year for Honey. 


This has been one of the poorest years 
for honey in a long time. I own one 


colony of bees, but got no surplus. A 
great many farmers in this vicinity have 
from 8 to 80 colonies, but got no sur- 
plus, either extracted or comb-honey. | 
think the reason of it was that they took 
no bee-periodical. 


I believe bees ought 





to refuse to gather honey for a man who 
neglects to subscribe for a periodical, 
such as the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL. 
Gre W. RICHARDS. 
Manorville, Pa. 





No Dark Honey. 


I had 44 colonies of bees, Spring 
count, which increased to 76 colonies, 
and gave me 2,000 pounds of comb- 
honey, and 6 or 7 pounds of extracted- 
honey, all of which was from basswood— 
not a pound of dark honey in the lot. I 
shall unite them down to about 60 colo- 
nies for Winter. Gro. H. AURINGER. 

Bonniwell’s Mills, Minn. 


-__—S se 


Another Poor Year. 


I left Geneseo last Spring and came to 
Mendota, changing my occupation from 
farming to poultry buying. I must say 
that I miss my little pets a great deal, 
although I left them in good care in the 
hands of my brothers, who are getting 
along nicely with them, as I noticed 
while at home on a visit a few days 
since. This has been another “off” 
year for the bees, the Summer being so 
cool that there was but little nectar 
formed in the flowers. The present 
warm weather, however, is good for 
the bees, as they are storing a little 
honey now. I shall have some surplus 
to take off, and, judging from the pres- 
ent outlook, my bees will go into Winter 
quarters with plenty of stores. 

Geo. FREY. 

Mendota, Ills., Sept. 25, 1891. 





Wavelets ol News. 
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The Honey Crop in Iowa. 


If it were not for the divine gift, hope, 
bee-keepers would give up in discourage- 
ment, if not in disgust, after a couple of 
years of failure. 


Hope springs eternal in the human breast, 
Man never is but always to be biest. 


Last year being a poor one for honey 
over a large portion of the country, they 
cheered themselves on by the thought 
that this would be more propitious. Well, 
it has, but still the yield has been below 
the point of profit for the man who 
makes bee-keeping his chief business. 

Those who argue that it is best to com- 
bine bee-keeping with some other employ- 
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ment certainly have the best of the 
argument when flowers refuse to distill 
their accustomed sweetness for the bees. 

So far asI have been able to learn, 
there is not half a cropof honey in lowa, 
and much of that is not first quality. 

In the immediate locality of the writer, 
however, the honey we did get is- very 
good. Where the bees were early sup- 
plied with supers, the increase has not 
been large and the average yield of 
comb-honey will not exceed. 20 pounds 
per colony. 

There was no Fall honey in this part 
of Iowa. Neither golden-rod nor asters 
yielded this year.—EuGENE SeEcor, in 
the Farmer and Breeder. 





Punic Bees. 


I wrote to my brother, who lives near 
Sheffield, Eng., to make inquiries about 
them, and he writes me some very 
strange things in reference to the Punic 
bees. He assures me that the whole 
thing is a farce, that they are nothing 
but small black bees, have no wonderful 
traits, and that the best bee-keepers of 
England wonder why Americans are so 
gullible-—W. Jonnson, in the Canadian 
Bee Journal. 





Carniolan Bees. 


The breed is by no means a newone. I 
had it in the apiary nearly ten years ago, 
and then found their tendency to swarm 
so great that I have never allowed the 
least trace of Carniolan blood to remain 
in the apiary, and have done all in my 
power to prevent others from introducing 
it. They are gentle, but when the bee- 
keeper is doing everything he can to 
prevent swarming, the introduction of 
such a bee must hinder his object. 

Again, every experienced bee-keeper 
knows one of the necessary requisites to 
securing a good honey yield isa strong 
colony. Excessive swarming prevents 
colonies and the result must be a crop 
of bees instead of a crop of honey.—R. 


F. HOLTERMANN, in the Montreal Witness. 





How Fast Can Bees Fly ? 


It depends on circumstances. In cold 
weather bees cannot fly as rapidly as in 
warm weather. Wind retards their pro- 
gress, but if the air is calm and the 
weather warm enough, bees can, we 
think, fly 60 to 100 miles an hour. 

When we were returning from Pales- 
tine and Cyprus with a large number of 
small colonies of bees, we were told that 





the train ran at a speed of over 60 miles 
an hour from Brighton to London, Ags 
some of the colonies had plenty of bees 
and to spare, we thought we would test 
them, and see if they could fly as quickly 
as the train was running. We let a bee 
out occasionally to see what the result 
would be, and they would fly and keep 
up with the train for miles and miles, 
Several gentlemen who were very much 
interested in the experiment, watched 
with us, and were surprised at the rapid- 
ity of the little insects..—D. A. Jonxs, in 
the Canadian Bee Journal. 


Welcome in Different Countries. 


A couple of Americans meet, grab 
each other’s hands, and you wonder 
how much water they have contracted 
to pump in five minutes. An English- 
man nears a friend and they pound 
each other on the shoulder, while you 
look on nervously, wondering who will 
draw first blood. Frenchmen meet, and 
they fall to kissing each other, while 
you go off in a corner and feel sick. 
Italians fall into convulsions, while 
you are hunting for the doctor. The 
Portuguese hook their chins over each 
other's shoulders, as if they wanted to 
find which pocket holds the handker- 
chief, while Spaniards hug each other 
with tears streaming down their faces, 
leaving you in doubt as to who has 
died; but the Arab, when he meets his 
friend, advances toward him, they join 
hands in firm pressure for just a mo- 
ment, and then, without a grimace or 
movement of the lips, raise their own 
hand and touch it to their lips, saying 
afterward: ‘Welcome sight.”’ The 
whole thing is done with dignity that 
is thoroughly manly, and yet with a 
hint of tenderness that is nothing less 











The Executive Committee have fixed the date of 
the next session of the North American Bee-Keep- 
ers’ Association, Dec. 8 to 11, at Albany. There will 
be an informal meeting on the even of Tuesday, 
Dec. 8, for getting acquainted, etc. he rea! work 
of the convention will commence Wednesday morn- 
ing, and extend through two full days, ending 
Friday morning, giving distant delegates time to get 
home before Sunday. We want all to get there if 
possible on Tuesday. If they have a few hours of 

ht it will give an opportunity to look around 
the city, view the capitol building, etc. Reduced 
rates have already been secured in all trunk-line 
territory, and the same is expected over other 
railroads. The programme is now under way, and 
other arrangements are nearly completed. if you 
have decided to take a vacation that will, we trust, 
be profitable, don’t fail to atterd this convention. 
. H. ELWOOD, Pres., Starkville, N. Y. 
C. P. DADANT, Sec., Hamilton, Lls. 
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ADVERTISING RATES. 


20 cents per line of Space, cach insertion. 


No Advertisement inserted for less than $1.00. 


Aline of this type will admit about eight words. 
OnE INCH will contain TWELVE lines. 


Editorial Notices, 50 cents per line. 
Special Notices, 30 cents per line. 


Transient Advertisements must be paid for 
IN ADVANCE. 





PISCOUNTS: 


On 10 lines, or more, 4 times, 10%; 8 times, 
15%; 13 times, 20%; 26 times, 30%; 52 
times, 40%. 

On 20 lines, or more, 4 times, 15%: 8 times, 
20%; 13 times, 25%; 26 times, 40%; 52 
times, 50%. 

On 30 lines, or more, 4 times, 20%; 8 times. 
25%; 13 times, 30%; 26 times, 50%; 52 
times, 60%. 

On larger Advertisements, discounts will be 
stated, upon application. 


Advertisements intended for next week 
must reach this office by Saturday of this week. 
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ALFRED H. NEWMAN, 
BUSINESS MANAGER. 
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special Notices. 


( Subscribers who do not receive their 
papers promptly, should notify us at once. 


tS Send us one new subscription, with 
£1.00, and we will present you with a nice 
Pocket Dictionary. 


(Ge The date on the wrapper-label of this 
paper indicates the end of the month to 
which you have paid. If that is past, please 
send us a dollar to pay for another year. 


(™ Systematic work in the et will 


pay. Use the Apiary Register. it costs: 
For 50 colonies (120 pages) ......... $1 00 
* 100 colonies (220 pages) .......... 1 25 

“ 200 colonies (420 pages) .......... 1 50 


As there is another firm of ‘‘Newman 

& Son” in this city, our letters sometimes 

= mixed. Please write American Bee 

ournal on the corner of your ervelopes to 
save confusion and delay. 





CLUBBING LIST. 





We Club the American Bee Journal 
for a year, with any of the following papers 
or books, at the prices quoted in the LAST 
column. The regular price of both is given 
in the first column. One year’s subscription 
for the American Bee Journal must be sent 
with each order for another paper or book: 

Price of both. Olub. 
The American Beé Journal...... $1 00.... 
and Gleanings in Bee-Culture.... 2 00.... 


Keepers’ Guide..... .... 150.... 
Bee-Keepers’ Review........ 200.... 
The Apiculturist............. >. ae 
Canadian Bee Journal....... 175 
American Bee-Keeper....... 1 50.... 

The 7 above-named papers ...... 600.... 


and Langstroth Revised (Dadant) 3 00.... 
Cook’s Manual (1887 edition) 2 25.... 
yr Oe New Bee-Keeping. 2 50.... 

little on Queen-Rearing. 2 00.... 
Bees and Honey (Newman).. 2 00.... 
Binder for Am. Bee Journal. 1 60.... 
Dzierzon’s Bee-Book (cloth). 3 00.... 
Root’s A BC of Bee-Culture 2 25.... 
Farmer's Account Book..... 400.... 
Westera World Guide ...... 1 60.... 
Heddon’s book, “‘Success,”’.. 150.... 
A Year Among the Bees .... 1 50 
Convention Hand-Book...... 
Weekly Inter-Ocean......... 
Toronto Globe (weekly). .... Sane 
History of National er: 1 50.... 
American Poultry Journal.. bes 
The Lever (Temperance) .... 200.... 





DD DD bed et et ft tt tt DDO DO RH DTD ON tt et 
Od <3 a3 ~3 <3 OF 29-3 3 COM WIM OCT2W-A1N0-] OF OQ-14-1 
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Orange Judd Farmer........ 200 ... 
Farm, Field and Stockman.. 2 00.... 
PERETEO PORMOP.......ccccdnse 200... 
Illustrated Home Journal .. 1 50.... 
American Garden ........... i. 
Rural New Yorker .......... 2 50.... 
Nebraska Bee-Keeper....... 150.... 135 


Do not send to us for sample copies 
of any other papers. Send for such to the 
publishers of the papers you want. 





>? 





When talking about Bees to your 
friend or neighbor, you will oblige us by 
commending the Breet JouRNAL to him, and 
taking his subscription to send with your 
renewal. For this work we will present you 
with a copy of the Convention Hand-Book, 
by mail, postpaid. It sells at 50 cents. 


ee- eee 


Bee-Keeping for Profit, by Dr. 
G. L. Tinker, is a new 50-page pamphlet, 
which details fully the author’s new system 
of bee-management in producing comb and 
extracted-honey, and the construction of 
the hive best adapted to it—his “‘Nonpareil.”’ 
The book can be had at this office for 25c. 


—_ —~— > @ se 
Supply Dealers should write to us 


for wholesale terms and cut for Hastings’ 
Perfection Feeders. 





ee 
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If you have a desire to know 
how to have Queens fertilized in upper 
stories, while the old Queen is still laying 
below—how you may safely introduce any 
Queen, at any time of the year when bees 
can fly—all about the different races of 
bees—all about shipping Queens, queen- 
cages, candy for queen-cages, etc.—all 
about forming nuclei, multiplying or unit- 
ing bees, or weak colonies, etc.; or, in fact, 
everything about the queen-business which 
you may want to know, send for ‘“ Doolit- 
tle’s Scientific Queen-Rearing ;” “a book of 
170 pages, which is nicely bound in cloth, 
and is as interesting as a story. Price, $1.00. 
For sale at this office. 


ere — 


A Nice Pocket Dictionary will be 
given as a premium for only one new 
subscriber to this JOURNAL, with $1.00. It 
is a splendid little Dictionary—just right for 
the pocket. Price, 25 cents. 


ee @ so —— 


The Bee-Keepers’ Directory, by Henry 
Alley, Wenham, Mass. It contains his 
method for rearing queens in full colo- 
nies, while a fertile queen has possession 
of the combs. Price by mail, 50 cents. 


+> ~=<—we + 


Binders made especially for the BEE 
JOURNAL for 1891 are now ready for 
delivery, at 50 cents each, including post- 
age. Be sure to use a Binder to keep your 
numbers of 1890 for reference. Binders 
for 1890 only cost 60 cents, and it will 
pay you to use them, if you do not get the 
volumes otherwise bound. 


oS ee 


The Convention Hand =- Book 
is very convenient at Bee-Conventions. It 
contains a simple Manual of Parliamentary 
Law and Rules of Order for Local Bee- 
Conventions; Constitution and By-Laws 
for a Local Society; Programme for a Con- 
vention, with Subjects for Discussion. In 
addition to this, there are about 50 blank 
pages, to make notes upon, or to write out 
questions, as they may come to mind. 
They are nicely bound in cloth, and are of 
the right size for the pocket. We will 
present a copy for one new subscription to 
the Bez JouRNAL (with $1.00 to pay for the 
same),or 2 subscribers to the Homze JouRNAL 
may be sent instead of one for the Brz 
JOURNAL. ° 





YOU NEED an Apiary Register, 
and should keep it posted up, so as to be 
able to know all about any colony of 
bees in your yard ata moment’s notice. 
It devotes two pages to every colony. 
You can get one large enough for 50 
colonies for a dollar, bound in full 
leather and postage paid. Send for one 
before you forget it, and put it to a good 
use. Letit contain all that you will 
want to know about your bees—includ- 
ing a cash account. We will send you 
one large enough for 100 colonies for 
$1.25; or for 200 colonies for $1.50. 
Order one now. 


> ~—r + 


Please send us the names of your 
neighbors who keep bees, and we will send 
them sample copies of the BEE JouRNAL. 
Then please call upon them and get them to 
subscribe with you. 


> oe —_____ 


tS The sewing machine I got of you 
still gives excellent satisfaction—W. |] 
PATTERSON, Sullivan, Ills. 





When Writing a letter be sure 
to sign it. Too often we get letters 
with the name of the post-office, but no 
County or State. One such came 
recently, and we looked into the Posta! 
Guide and found there were places by 
that name in 13 States. That order for 
goods will have to wait until another 
letter comes to give the proper address. 
Be sure to stamp your letter, or it may 
go to the dead letter office. 





Pleasant Employment at Good Pay. 
—The publishers of SErkEp-TIME AND 
HARVEST, an old established monthly, 
determined to greatly increase their sub- 
scription lists, will employ a number of 
active agents for the ensuing six months 
at $50.00 PER MONTH or more if their 
services warrant it. To insure active 
work an additional cash prize of $100 
will be awarded the agent who obtains 
the largest number of subscribers. ‘The 
early bird gets the worm.” Send four 
silver dimes, or twenty ‘2-cent stamps 
with your application, stating your ager 
and territory desired, naming some prom 
inent business man as reference as to 
your capabilities, and we will give you « 
trial. The 40 cents pays your own su!) 
scription and you will receive full partic- 
ulars. Address 

SEED-TIME AND HARVEST, 
1OA8t La Plume, Pa 
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‘HONEY AND BEESWAX MARKET. 


NEW YORK, Oct. 2.—Comb-honey is now 
arriving. Extracted in good supply, with lim- 
ited demand. We quote: Comb, fancy white, 
1-lb., 15@16e; 2-lb., 13@14c; fair white, 1-lb.. 
13@14¢e3 2-1b., 12c. Extracted — California, 
basswood and orange bloom, 7@74%c; common 
Southern, 65@70c @ gal.; choice, 70@75c. 
Beeswax, dull, 25@26c. 

HILDRETH BROS. & SEGELKEN, 
28-30 West Broadway. 


KANSAS CITY, Oct. 3.— The demand is 
steady and supply light. We quote: White 
comb, 15@16ce; dark, 10@12c. Extracted, 
white, 7@7 4c; ‘dark, 5@6e. Beeswax, in light 
supply and good demand, at 23@26c. 

LEMONS, MASON & CO., 
Cor. 4th and Walnut Sts. 


CINCINNATI, Oct. 3.—The demand is good, 
with fair supply. We quote: Choice comb, 
14@16e, Extracted, 5@8c. Beeswax is in 
tair demand and supply, at 23@25c for 
good to choice yellow 

°C. 'F. MUTH & SON, 
Cor. Freeman & Central ‘Aves. 


NEW YORK, Oct. 2.—The demand for honey 
is increasing, but is exceeded by supply. We 
quote: Fancy 1-lb. comb, 15@16c; 2-., 14c; 
fair, 1., 183@14c; 2-b., 13¢. Extracted—( sali- 
fornia, 7¢; clover and basswood, 7@7\%e. Bees- 

wax—in fair demand, with adequate supply, 

ut 2 


27¢. 
CHAS. ISRAEL & BROS., 110 Hudson St. 


CHICAGO, Oct. 3.—The demand is active for 
white comb-honey; supply limited. We quote: 
Fancy, 16¢c; other grades 14@1lic. Extracted, 
7@8c. Beeswax, quick sale, at 26@27c. 

8. T. FISH & CO., 189 8. Water St. 


KANSAS CITY, Oct. 3.—Demand for honey 
good, with light eupply: Wer uote: Comb— 
1-lb. white, 16c; dark, 12c; 2-lb. white, 15c; 
dark, 10e, Uslrarted—whiie. 7@7%c; dark, 
3 Oos7 Beeswax, supply and demand light, at 
25@27¢ 


HAMBLIN & BEARSS, 514 Wainut St. 


DETROIT, Oct. 3.—The demand for comb- 
hoaey is fair and supply small. We quote: 
Comb, 12@13c; extracted, 7@8¢e. Beeswax in 
good supply, and — demand, at 25@26c. 

M. H. HUNT, Bell Branch, Mich. 


CHICAGO, Oct, 3.—The demand is slow for 
1-, comb-honey, with good supply. We quote: 
Choice white comb, 14@16c. Extracted, 6@8c. 
Beeswax, in — ‘supply, and demand slow. 
at 27e, J. LAMON, 44-46 S. Water St. 


ALBANY, N. Y., Oct. 2.—Demand is improv- 
ing; supp ly moderate. We quote: White 
comb, a@lTe. Extracted, 6@8c. Beeswax, 
scarce and in good demand at 26@28c 

H. RK. WRIGHT, 326-328 Broadway. 


NEW YORK, Oct. 2.— Demand good, with 
fair supply. We aaabe: No. 1 comb, 16c; No. 
2, 13@14c. Extracted—California, 7@7\c:; 
basswood. 74%@8c; Southérn, 65@70c per gal. 
Beowwex, su By and demand fair, 264%@27c. 

. G. STR EYER & CO., 122 Water St. 


SAN FRANCISCO, Oct. 
supplysmall. Wequote: Comb, 1-lb., 10@13c. 
Extracted, 5%@6c. Beeswax, in light supply 
and good demand, at 24@25e. 

SCHACHT, LEMCKE & STEINER, 
16 Drumm Street. 


CHICAGO, Oct. 3.—Demand is 


supply is not heavy. We 
Cole. 15@16c. Extracte 


1.— Demand good, 


now good, 
uote: Comb, best 
, 6@8c. Beeswax, 


R. A. BURNETT, 161 8. Water St. 





BOSTON, Oct. 2.—The demand good, supply 
-— “le. We quote: 1-b. fancy white comb, 
16c; extracted,7@9c. Beeswax, none in 


ceatinet 
BLAKE & RIPLEY, 57 Chatham 8t. 


NEW YORK, Oct. 2.—Demand is active, and 
supply increasing ‘ large arrivals. _We 
quote: Fancy 1-lb. comb, 14@17e, depending 
on ree ; 2-b. sections, 2¢ less. Extracted 
—White clover and basswood, 6@8c, and sup- 
ply not equal to the demand. Beeswax—the 
supply is not equal to the demand, which is 
brisk, at 26@29c, as to qualit 


F. I. SAGE & SON, 183 Reade St. 





Premium.— [very tenth subscriber 
to the Home JouRNAL who sends a cor- 
rect solution of the rebus, receives a cash 
premium as soon as it is received. Here 
is an acknowledgement of received 
on Sept. 30. The check was sent 
return mail: 


one 
by 


Yours of Sept. 30, enclosing your 
check for $5 was received last evening. 
Many thanks for the same, as well as 
for the remarkable promptness with 
which you sent it.— Mrs. Eva GAILLARD, 
Girard, Pa. 


Oe 





Red Labels are quite attractive for 
Pails which hoid from 1 to 10 lbs. of honey. 
Price, $1.00 per hundred, with name an‘ 
address printed. Sample free. : 


-_-— s+ + 


Supply Dealers desiring to sell our 
book, ‘‘ Bees and Honey,” should write 
for terms. 


————_-- 


tS” The Union or 
been received, and I 


with it. 
Davenport, 


Family Scale has 
am much pleased 


W. H. KIMBa.e. 
lowa. 





‘Wants or Exchanges. 
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Under this heading, Notices of 5 lines, 
less, will be inserted at 10 cents per line, 
for each insertion. when specially ordered 
into this Department. 5 lines, the 


or 


If over 5 
additional lines will cost 20 cents each. 
Vy 4e2=> To exchange Bees for 

Saw, complete. Address 
15A2t A. G. BALDWIN, 


\ 





Barnes 


DeKalb, IUs. 





JANTED—TO SELL—A 40-acre 
honey farm; 


fruit and 
good market; no failure 
For full particulars 
C. WILLIAMS, Marshall, Saline 
Mo. 13A5t 


in six years’ experience, 
writeto H. 
Co., 
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O N E 6 O LO N Saved ftom Death the Coming 

Winter Wiould Repay the cost of 
a copy of “ADVANCED BEE CULTURE ”’ ten Times Over. In 5 of its 32 
Chapters may be Found the Best That is Knouin upon Wintering Bees, 
It costs 50 eents but its Perusal may Make you $50 Richer next Spring, 


The “REVIEW” and this Book for $1.25. If not Hequainted with the 


“REVIEW,” send for Samples. W. Z. HUTCHINSON, Flint, Michigan. 
Mention the American Lev Journal. 


FO everY READER<* REBUS. 


a 

1200 of these beautiful Watches given abselute! to each of th 

rhe 2 1200 persons who will read fis advertisement tual us the one 
answer to this rebus, 
The publishers of 





b mes at . it is deautifully and profusely ill (established 
" pages, same size Harper’s and Leslie's Illustrated ny > lies, and for 
ve paid out 


ce Pen to give costly and 
ums. Weguarantee satisfaction, and fulfillevery promise we 
y. Therebus seomnens of four words. The namesand address 
D anewers Will be published weekly. With your answer send 
fisiiver,or15 centsin stampsfor a three months’ trial subse 
toabove di med geter.ant to lp pay packing, postage, &c., and it 
will be sent by return l. Ifyou want watch sent by registered mail send 
+ 10 cents extra. Address American House and Home, New York City, 
—Remember we are the first and only firm ever togive a ~~ Watch absolutely and 
and that according to above conditions, every one gets a watch by sending at once. 


15Alt Mentwon the American Bee Journal. 


OUR BOOK PREMIUMS 











We desire to get our friends all through the country to aid us in increasing our list of 
Subscribers to the 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL—Weekly, 32 Pages, $1.00 a Year ; and 
The ILLUSTRATED HOME JOURNAL—Monthly, 32 Pages, 50 Cents a Year. 


We make the reader this proposition: If you will get us Two New Subscribers 
to the BEE JOURNAL, or Four for the HOME JOURNAL, with $2.00 for the year, 
we will presemt you with either of the following Books, as you may choose : 


DOOLITTLE’S QUEEN-REARING, 


with Appendix— 170 Pages, bound in paper. Or 


MILLER’S “YEAR AMONG THE BEES,” 


which contains 114 Pages, bound in cloth. 


Sent FREE of postage, as pay for work to be done for us. Clubs need not be located at 
one post-office, and for either or both journals to the same or different addresses : 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN & SON, 
199 Randolph Street, . . CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 





